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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents. The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 


Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in ‘the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
oe | 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 

Radar Speed nena have been used for a year by wad 


They note a 12 per cent reduction 


Kansas highway patrol. 
“may have 


in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 
plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
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ELECTRO-MATIC® 
RADAR SPEED METER 
WITH CUTTING HIGHWAY 
DEATH TOLL 


Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C. 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man a | = Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by s a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Departments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road, 





1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

Ideal for investigating complaints 

speeding. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 

can be employed. 
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For full details write for Bulletin R-102 to 
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On The Cover is photo of Police Chief Frank Ahearn of San Francisco, Cal- 
Though a new recruit in IACP, Chief Ahearn is a veteran police offi- 

His department was selected by 
“Death, Danger and Tired Feet.” 


ifornia. 


cial, well known in the law enforcement field. 


Look magazine to illustrate its recent feature, 
Review of this article is on Page 7. 
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5:40 A.M.—CONVOY DUTY — Special assignments, like 


house moving, take less manpower with a Servi-Car on the job. 





5:00 P.M.—PEAK TRAFFIC LOADS «call for extra help. 


Again, it's the mounted officer who plugs the gap. 
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3:58 A.M.—PROWLER! And a furtive phone call brings pro- 


tection fast, from the radio-equipped Servi-Car, 





8:50 A.M.—MOBILE TRAFFIC OFFICER—The man on the 


Harley-Davidson is available for traffic peaks. 


7:35 P.M.—ACCIDENT! the man on the Harley-Davidson 


Servi-Car gets there fast, regardless of traffic. 




















5:30 A.M.—BACK HOME, but not ia long. Gassed up, the 


Harley-Davidson Servi-Car is all set for another 24-hour day. 
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from dawn to dusk...from dusk to dawn 


“amity pavioson SERVI-CAR 
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10:45 A.M.—FAST, FLEXIBLE PARKING INSPECTION 2:00 P.M.—PARADE OR ESCORT DUTY . . . the mounted 


holds down violations in hourly and metered zones. officer keeps the way clear, does work of many footmen. 
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11:08 P.M.—DISTURBANCE! But before it develops into 1:30 A.M.—MOTORIZED RESIDENTIAL PATROL covers 


real trouble, a Servi-Car arrives at the scene, bigger beat, more thoroughly than several men on foot. 


= | 


YES, for these and many other daily jobs, nothing For accident prevention and 

: og ope effective traffic supervision, 

can match the efficiency, the flexibility of a Harley- police departments coast to 

P ° o« oye coast mount their men on 
Davidson Servi-Car. Retaining the mobility of the istetbediteen Glia, 


horse-mounted officer . . . the on-the-ground prox- 
imity of the man on foot—these rugged motorcycles 
give you fast, dependable service any and every hour 
of the day or night. Get the facts from your Harley- 
Davidson dealer today. Or write direct to: HARLEY- 
Davipson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 








Couference “Jalk - 


By George P. Hixon 
Chicago Motor Club 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Plans are progressing rapidly for the 63rd Annual 
Conference of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, in Chicago September 9-13, which is ex- 
pected to attract some 3,500 persons. 


Details of the IACP business program, now being 
planned at the Association Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and of recreational activity will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel, the Conference head- 
quarters, reports that 1,000 reservations have been 
made to date by delegates and others planning to at- 
tend the Conference. The local committee urges that 
everyone planning to attend make advance registra- 
tions, please, to assist the committee in pre-registering 
Conference delegates. 


Mayor Richard J. Daley, honorary chairman of the 
Conference, wants the 1956 police chief parley to be 
the finest ever staged, and has offered the full servi- 
ces of his office to lend any assistance necessary. 


“The Association has not convened in an Illinois 
city in 23 years," Mayor Daley declared, “and we 
want to make this 1956 affair so impressive that you 
won't wait that long in the future.” 


Chief George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, 
who co-hosts the Conference with Police Commission- 
er Timothy J. O'Connor, reports the response to this 
year’s conclave has been splendid and attributes the 
widespread interest to the fact that Chicago is host 
city. 

Police Lieutenant Marilyn Olson, chairman of the 


ladies’ committee of the conference, said the women’s 
interest in the meeting was above expectations. She 





View of “The World’s Largest Hotel’—the Conrad 
Hilton, which will house the 63rd Annual Conference 
of the IACP next September. 
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and her co-workers are developing extensive plans for 
the ladies. 


Although the complete Conference agenda has not 
been set up as yet, the chairmen plan an extraordinary 
program of entertainment and recreation to supple- 
ment the regular Conference business sessions. Tours 
to places of interest in the Chicagoland area will be 
included. 


One of the highlights will be the commercial ex- 
hibits of law enforcement equipment and supplies, 
which traditionally is an integral part of the Con- 
ference. Brochures and floor plans have been mailed 
to interested suppliers by IACP Headquarters. 

Questions regarding accomodations and other prob- 
lems of the Conference may be forwarded to Chief 
George Otlewis at the 1956 Conference Committee 
Headquarters, 425 East 14th Blvd., Chicago 5, Il. 


ASK FOR DRIVER RETRAINING 


A call for driver retraining for everyone now be- 
hind the wheel has been issued in the form of a book- 
let by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the use of its 15,500 member clubs throughout the 
United States. 


This is the first time that a national organization, 
such as the General Federation, has come out for a 
wide-scale driver retraining program. 


Describing adult driver retraining as ‘‘a new frontier 
in self-improvement,” the booklet cites the concern 
of safety experts, doctors, and traffic authorities over 
rising traffic fatalities in the face of increasingly 
“safe” car design. “Every driver is going to have to 
learn to drive better’ to meet conditions created by 
“millions more cars being added to the traffic stream,” 
“streets and highways which have not been improved 
fast enough,” and a motorized way of life which finds 
people “with more hours each day spent behind the 
wheel,” states the booklet. 


Noting that “very few drivers are as good as they 
think they are,” the booklet asks every driver to take 
a look at his own shortcomings, because: “Your driv- 
ing skills probably just aren’t good enough for today’s 
driving conditions,” “Your knowledge of the law and 
the rules of the road may be sadly out of date,” and 
“Your mental outlook sometimes shows in the way 
you drive.” 


The booklet offers to women’s clubs the choice of 
four different adult driver retraining projects which 
can be used to spearhead the movement in local com- 
munities and gives specific suggestions as to how the 
clubs can go about sponsoring each project. The four 
suggested projects are described as follows: 

1. The Women Drivers’ Forum: A series of open 
meetings at which topics relating to driver safety are 
presented by a variety of speakers and through de- 
monstrations, films, etc. 

2. The Driver Refresher Course: A highly concen- 
trated course in driving skills for the person who is 
already a driver. Both behind-the-wheel and _ class- 
room instruction are included. 

3. The Driver Testing Clinic: A series of free psy- 
cho-physical tests which measure reaction time, vision, 
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distance judgment, etc. Results of each test are ana- 
lyzed and explained to the driver in terms of his in- 
dividual driving performance. 

t. The Traffic Court School: A course of instruc- 
tion, usually directed to traffic violators or beginning 
drivers, designed to build sense of responsibility and 
to increase knowledge. 

(Acknowledging the resistance of most drivers to 
any retraining idea, the booklet states that each of 
these retraining projects has been tried and found 
to be successful and that each of them is now in use 
in certain communities throughout the United States. 

The booklet was prepared with the cooperation 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation and is issued 
under the auspices of the Safety Division of the Public 
\ffairs Department of the General Federation ol 
Women’s Clubs of which Mrs. Theodore S$. Chapman 
is president and Mrs. J. Howard Hodge of Midland, 
Texas, is Safety Chairman. It represents a response 
by the General Federation to President Eisenhower's 
appeal to women’s organizations to take action on 
behalf of traffic safety, made by the President at the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety in Feb- 
ruary, 1954. . 


Death, Danger And Tired Feet 

“Death, danger and tired feet’ is the way Look 
magazine sums up the policeman’s lot in an extensive 
survey that appeared in the May 15 issue. 

“He does more for you, this policeman,” Look re- 
ports, “than you probably know, or let yourself know. 
If he is in a mood to define his social position he 
can think of himself as the Public Guardian. He 
does guard the entire population against those among 
us who become killers, thieves or violators of other 
categories. And he guards all us nice people (we 
who are resentful of punishment if guilty) with his 
lite,” 

Reporting on the low salaries most policemen re- 
ceive, Look asks, “And what does the policeman get 
out of it, besides, among other frightening things, a 
chance of getting shot down in a dark alley?” 


Law enforcement, the magazine stresses, “has be- 
come a respected profession, rather than something to 
be socially ashamed of. The police officer patrolling 
his beat on foot or on wheels is the personification 
of the public conscience. He is the man on the spot, 
who must decide, on the basis of his knowledge, in- 
telligence and experience, how to handle a_ breach 
of the peace—exactly how much of the letter of the 
law to enforce, what aspects of ornery human nature 
to consider.” 


The lengthy Look story is filled with pictures ol 
police officers making their daily rounds in San Fra- 
cisco. Look writer, Chester Morrison, selected San 
Francisco for the story because of his previous acquaint- 
ance with newly-appointed Police Chief Frank Ahern. 
Morrison had met Ahern while he was on a leave 
from the San Francisco department and acting ‘as an 
investigator for the Kefauver Crime Investigating 
Commission. 

One quarter million large grocery bags sold to Ok- 
lahoma City grocers this spring had a safety message 
printed on them. 
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Chief Dan Liu, above left, and Mrs. Liu, third from 
left, say aloha to IACP Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
Wike and Mrs. Wike as they leave Hawaii by Lurline 
for the mainland after a preliminary inspection of 
facilities available for the 1957 Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police in Hono- 
lulu. 


At the invitation of Chief Liu, Chief Wike made 
the trip to check on accommodations available and 
to assist Honolulu officials in preliminary Conference 
planning. He will report his findings to the IACP 
Board of Officers at its meeting this month. “The 
warmth and kindliness of the people of Hawaii as- 
sure the IACP of a great welcome and a long to be 
remembered experience,’ he commented upon his 
return to Washington, D. C. 


O. W. Wilson’s Son At Traffic Institute 


\ recent student at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University is continuing a family tradition in 
criminology. He is Lt. Henry H. Wilson, 25, son of 
Dean O. W. Wilson of the University of California’s 
School of Criminology and former chief of police of 
Wichita, Kans. 

Lt. Wilson, a military police operations officer in 
the Provost Marshal's Office at Fort Ord, Calif., grad- 
uated May 4 from the Institute’s four-week course in 
military vehicle safety and traffic regulation. 

Like his father, Lt. Wilson is making a career of 
law enforcement. Working first with the California 
Department of Corrections and later in the Berkeley 
Police Department, he attended the University of 
California in Berkeley, majoring in criminology. He 
regards his Army experience, of indefinite duration, 
as a continuation of his training: ‘‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I’m still learning. When I do leave the Army 
I expect to return to the University, and from there, 
anything may develop.” 


Lt. Wilson was one of 30 key Army safety person- 
nel from posts in the U. S., Europe, and Japan, who 
attended the Institute’s Army course. They studied 
ways of preventing traffic accidents among military 
personnel, through improved organization, adminis- 
tration, planning, and control of vehicle traffic. 
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Aggressive Action 1 Needed To Squelch Lawless Gangs 


“Srouble 
Iu “lhe 
Nation's 
Capital 


By Chief Harold F. Stewart 
United States Park Police 
Washington 25, D. C. 


What is wrong with this picture? 

Depicted is a scene at Ft. Dupont Park, a woodland 
area of 387 acres, located in the northeast portion ol 
the District of Columbia. All of the parks of the 
Capital City belong to the people of the United 
States, and have always been administered and policed 
by agencies of the Federal government. 

This picture was taken at 2:00 P. M., on 2 April, 
1956, (Easter Monday). About one hour before the 
picture was snapped, uniform- 
ed officers of the United States 
Park Police, who were at- 
tempting to disperse a large 
gang of disorderly young peo- 
ple, had been violently at- 
tacked with knives, rocks, and 
clubs. The lawless gangs had 
invited the police action of at- 
tempted dispersal by shower- 
ing passing automobiles with 
rocks. 

Easter Monday, by local 
tradition, has long been a day 
of informal Spring Festival in 
the parks. On this day, the 
hardier and more restless elements among the popu- 
lation annually arrange to spend their time out-ol- 
doors. 





Chief Stewart 


Experiences of previous years had altered the 
United States Park Police to the probability of trouble 
on Easter Monday in all parts of the park system, 
and particularly at Ft. Dupont. As all small forces 
with large responsibilities frequently must do, the 
Park Police had concentrated judiciously calculated 
elements of their total strength, as available for the 
day, in the places where trouble was most expected. 
They had been able to allocate two horse-mounted 
patrolmen, two radio-cars with 3 men, and a detective 
cruiser with two plainclothes men, to Ft. Dupont. The 
crowd in the park was estimated at 3,500. 
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When the stone-throwing at passing autos was [first 
observed, one of the horse-mounted patrolmen moved 
into the area, where a gang of young persons ranging 


in age from 15 to 20 had assembled. This gang num- 
bered about 150, but other similar gangs were in the 
near vicinity, and they enthusiastically assisted in 
creating further disturbances as soon as the action 
commenced. 


In past years, our experience has been that such 
gangs would break and run when approached by a 
uniformed officer on a horse. On this occasion, the 
cry went up that he was alone, and then, “Get him 
off that horse!” This was followed by the throwing 
of sticks, large stones, and several knives. 


One knile struck the brass-buckle of the officer's 
Sam Browne belt, and fell harmlessly to the ground. 
Another knife lodged in the horse’s neck behind the 
right ear, momentarily, until it was shaken loose and 
lost in the scuffle. The officer was heavily struck on 
the shoulder from behind with a large club, which 
very nearly unseated him. 

In the meantime, two park policemen in a radio- 
car nearby had observed the disturbance, and while 
radioing for help, instantly drove their car into the 
crowd, with siren wailing and redlights flashing. ‘This 
prompt diversion by way of rescue saved the horse- 
mounted officer. The crowd turned upon and ham 
mered the police car with rocks and sticks, but did 
no major damage. 

In a very few minutes appreciable reinforcements 
began to arrive, both from the park force and the 
city police. Eventually, 20 United States Park Police 
and 70 Metropolitan Police were in the area. Orde 
was gradually restored. 

For the remainder of the afternoon, however, the 
temper of the thousands of people who remained in 
the park was outspokenly threatening and rebellious. 
Groups of individuals armed with clubs and stones 
would deliberately station themselves in the roadways, 
and would refuse to move aside to permit the passage 
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of police vehicles. All other traffic was shut out of As this article is being written, reports are momen- 


the park as soon as the disturbances began. tarily arriving in the headquarters of the United States 
‘Twenty persons, ranging in age from 11 to 20 years, Park Police which tell an entirely different story. 
including one female, were arrested, transported to Elements of what we think is the same gang which 
a nearby police station, and questioned. Of these, assaulted the officers at Ft. Dupont, showed up last 
eighteen were released. One 18 year youth was night at a Carnival in the Northeast section, and were 
charged with “assault with a dangerous weapon,” and met and rounded up by the Park Police as fast as 
has since been held for action of the Grand Jury. An they infiltrated the Midway. Thirty-two arrests were 
11 year boy was referred to Juvenile Court on charges made. 
of assault and robbery. In this case, the Park Police took the aggressive 
This disturbance partook of none of the usual ele- action. Trouble was effectively squelched before it 
ments of racial rioting, principally because the crowd could develop. 
in the park was entirely Negro. Some of the United ———- 
States Park Police officers who were engaged in at- Frie County School In Session 
tempting to control the crowd also are Negroes. . The Erie County Law Enforcement Training 
The picture which accompanies this article depicts School is now in session, with a one-day-a-week fon 
a police attitude, which, on Easter Monday, could best 12 weeks schedule of instruction for 56 law enforce- 
be defined as watchful waiting. At that time, in ment officers from police agencies throughout Erie 
Washington, this was the only police attitude which County, New York. It is jointly sponsored by the 
the public and the press could be depended upon to Erie County Sheriff's Department and chiefs of police 
endorse and support. of the county, in conjunction with the Federal Bureau 
However, as a result of the incident described here, of Investigation. 
as well as numerous others of similar serious import, Sheriff Robert A. Glasser is planning to organize 
the public-at-large has become aware of the urgent the school on a permanent basis, with sessions sched- 
necessity for supporting vigorous and aggressive police uled to be held three times a year to accomodate the 
action in dealing with lawless aggregations of people peace officers who have expressed a desire to receive 
in the streets and parks. the instruction. 





The General Assembly of Virginia recently enacted a new law requiring courts to take judicial notice 
of speed and stopping distances of motor vehicles. 

The Code of Virginia was amended by adding a section numbered 46-285.1 as follows: 

Sec. 46-285.1. All Courts shall take notice of the following tables of speed and stopping distances of mo- 
tor vehicles, which shall not raise a presumption, in actions in which inquiry thereon is pertinent to the issues: 


SPEED IN AVERAGE STOPPING DISTANCES TOTAL STOPPING* 
Truck Brakes Average Driver DISTANCES: DRIVER 
Miles Feet Automobile (Brakes on Reaction Time AND 
per per Brakes All Wheels) (34 Second) Automobiles Trucks 
Hour Second (In Feet) (In Feet) (In Feet) (In Feet) (In Feet) 
10 14.67 5 7 1] 16 18 
15 22.0 12 17 16 2% 33 
20 29.31 21 50 22 43 52 
25 36.62 $2 47 27 59 74 
30 44.0 17 67 33 80 100 
353 51.3 63 92 38 101 130 
10 58.7 82 120 44 126 164 
45 66.0 104 152 50 154 202 
50 73.3 128 187 55 183 242 
55 80.7 155 227 61 216 288 
60 88.0 185 270 66 251 336 
65 95.3 217 316 71 288 387 
70 102.6 252 367 77 329 144 
75 109.9 289 422 82 371 504 
80 117.2 328 180 88 116 568 
90 132.0 125 607 99 524 706 
100 146.6 514 750 109 623 859 


The courts shall further take notice that said tables are the result of experiments made with motor vehi- 
cles, unloaded except for the driver, equipped with four-wheel brakes, in good condition, on dry, hard, ap- 
proximately level stretches of highway free from loose material. 





*Editor’s note: Total stopping distance is braking distance plus reaction distance (i. e., distance vehicle travels while driver is re- 
acting to situation). Also see Traffic Digest & Review, Vol. 4, No. 1, pps. 20-25. 
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Every officer is entitled to the maximum pro- 
tection possible when forced to face gunfire. 
This means the use of a FAUROT “SPOONER 
ARMOR” VEST AND HOOD, which provides full 
protection of the vital body areas. 

The FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST AND 
HOOD are composed of interlocking ARMOR 
PLATE heat treated by a special process and 
sewn into specially designed pockets of moisture 
proof nylon. This design renders impossible any 
penetration between seams, eliminates ricochet- 
ing — bullets remain between metal and outer 
coverings. 

The weight of these vests is perfectly balanced 
and allows unobstructed movement of the body. 
NO PENETRATION — NO RICOCHET 
PROVEN BY POLICE DEPT. TESTS ON FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR” VESTS 
The following are the results of tests conducted 
by the New York City Police Dept. made on the 
FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” Bullet Proof Vest 
at a distance of 20 feet. These and other tests 
showed NO PENETRATION and NO RICOCHET 
m= .357 Magnum—158 Gr. Round Nose A.P. Bullet 

M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot pounds. 

be .357 Magnum—Truncated Cone A.P. Bullet 158 
Gr. M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot Ibs. 

hi Mauser Pistol—7.63 MM (30 Cal.) M.V. 1420’ per 
sec. M.E. 385 foot Ibs. 

= .38 Cal. Special, 110 grain bullet—Kirksite, M.V. 
1330 feet per second, M.E. 433 foot pounds. 
Bullet. mushroomed—no penetration—no ricochet. 
h=Thompson Sub-Machine Gun 45 Caliber M.V. 
1146’ per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

-=2 M3 Machine Pistol 9 MM Luger Bullet M.V. 1146’ 
per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

-= 12 Gauge Shotgun 00 Buck H.V. 2’ inch spread. 
PeFAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” BULLET PROOF 
VESTS feature—No Penetration—No Ricochet— 
Light Weight—Steel and Nylon Construction— 
Unobstructed Body Movement. 















Vests will stop high velocity 
bullets including Magnum .357 


bullet both lead and metal 
jacketed. 
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A FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST may mean the 
difference between Life or Death. Your order today may 
save a life tomorrow. 
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The remericau Poltice- 
Protlems Aud Progress 


By Royce L. Givens, Secretary-Treasurer 
National Conference of Police Associations 
Washington 1, D. C. 


In his excellent book, The Touble With Cops, 
Albert Deutsch rightly points out the excesses that 
result when an apathetic community fails to secure for 
itself an efficient and honest police force. But Mr. 
Deutsch also points out that there are thousands upon 
thousands of honest and efficient policemen in the 
United States, dedicated to their sworn duty to protect 
life and property and to preserve the public peace, 
and ready to lay down their lives in pursuit of that 
duty. 


To cite instances of corruption, as was done in the 
London, England, press, while overlooking Deutsch’s 
mention of the many acts of kindness, courtesy and 
courage that are a daily practice in police routine, as 
well as the startling progress being made towards pro- 
fessionalizing the American police, is a distortion of 
Deutsch’s intentions in my opinion and the product 
of poor reporting. 


Naturally, in a field so intimately tied to a com- 
munity’s health and well-being, any instance of a 
policeman betraying his public trust is shocking and 
reprehensible. But such examples should not be allow- 
ed to obscure the positive efforts being made by 
American citizens and police officials. 

A combination of causes contribute to making the 
performance of police work difficult in the United 
States. Seldom in history have so many people ol 
varied beliefs and modes of conduct gathered in so 
complex a social structure. The variety of religious 
and political creeds, national origins, and diverse cul- 
tures is matched only by the variety of ideals, emo- 
tions, and conduct found in its individual citizens. 


Police adminstration today is complicated also by 
many factors that did not exist 100 years ago. The 
urbanization of population, improvements in trans- 
portation and communication, and dislocations caused 
during World War II and the Korean conflict, have 
fostered a shifting population group which at present 
still lacks the community roots that provide a desi- 
rable control for those who lead more settled lives. 


American police problems date back to our earliest 
governments, and have been complicated, in part, 
through inactivity and neglect. The original settlers 
were too busy subduing a continent to give much 
thought to the nice distinctions upon which success- 
ful police administration often hinges, and according 


Editor's Note: This article was released abroad through the U. S. 
Information Agency. The NCPA, now in its fourth year, represents 
100,000 police officers of all ranks, or 56 per cent of all American 
policemen. Mr. Givens is, in addition to his NCPA post, license 
— _ the 13th precinct, Metropolitan Police of Washing- 
ton, D, ° 
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to the late Bruce Smith, one of our foremost authori- 
ties, “probably did not even become aware of the 
existence of a police problem . . . until the growth of 
great cities was well under way.” 

Police systems can be said to have “grown up with 
the country.” Since that growth was extremely rapid, 
police service in the U. S. has never really had an 
opportunity for orderly and consistent development. 
It is only during the last twenty years that a significant 
number of American police agencies have been able 
to report excellent progress. 

At that time able administrators began appearing 
in various parts of the country whose activities served 
to attract a new type of recruit to police service. This 
informed and vigorous leadership has gradually pro- 
duced not only a new standard of management, but 
an increasing proportion of intelligent, trained, and 
hopeful members of the rank and file. The best po- 
lice forces have captured the imagination of millions 
of youths, thus providing an opportunity to raise the 
quality of recruitment that will assure the police 
future as nothing else can. 

In city after city, and state after state, one finds 
competent police administrators who have exercised 
control over their respective forces for a period suffi- 
ciently long to have made their influence felt. Rising 
sometimes from the ranks, or appointed from fields 
related to police work, they represent an improvement 
over the past when police administrators often were 
politically appointed without adequate preparation 
of either a general or technical nature. 

Coupled with this movement is the brilliant record 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the emergence 
of a dozen or more state police forces of outstanding 
quality, and the striking reversal of old police patterns 
in many cities and villages. These physical evidences 
of a radical change in police thought and action are 
the more remarkable since our country has the most 
decentralized police system in the world, and there 
is no central authority to set and exact compliance 
with the latest standards of police service. But as 
Bruce Smith remarked in a special issue of The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, devoted to New Goals in Police Management, 
“precept, example, and a widespread desire to emu- 
late have combined to produce a result so striking that 
one may doubt whether it could have been achieved 
in any other way.” 

The trend towards a professional police service has 
been aided by the growing recognition by states, 
counties and municipalities that capable men must 
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be adequately paid. Liberal pension programs, pro- 
gressive pay plans, a shorter work week, fair promo- 
tions, and equal opportunities under civil service re- 
gulations, have helped to attract men who are well 
adapted to the special requirements of police duty. 


For the unusual opportunities and temptations pre- 
sented to policemen, and the grave nature of the re- 
sponsibilities imposed on them and the authority that 
is theirs, requires men of above average intelligence, 
ethics, and emotional stability. It is the growing pro- 
minence of such well qualified men which has stimu- 
lated much of the concentrated effort—within police 
ranks—to raise the professional standards of law en- 
forcement. 


Recognizing that the high regard the public has 
for the established professions like law and medicine 
is the result of years of effort by its early practition- 
ers to develop a professional ethic, professional tech- 
niques, and improved performance, police organiza- 
tions such as the National Conference of Police Asso- 
ciations are working to define similar standards for 
themselves. 


In cooperation with the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the NCPA is drafting a Code of 
Ethics which sets forth in detail those acts which will 
be deemed proper and improper. And _ realizing 
that a code is useless unless all policemen share a 
sincere desire to abide by it, the committee is pre- 
paring a training syllabus on law enforcement ethics 
for use in the curriculums offered by the various po- 
lice departments and universities. At the present 
time, 22 colleges and universities give two or four- 
year courses which lead to certificates and degrees in 
police administration and police science. 


In general, police training in America has greatly 
increased in quantity and improved in quality during 
the past few years. One of the most significant trends 
has been towards in-service training programs. These 
consist either of institutes of a few days to nine 
months duration in which officers devote full time to 
a course of study designed to fill specific training 
needs, or of a series of classes offered by local under- 
graduate colleges during policemen’s off-duty hours. 
The latter type unsually permits the accumulation of 
credits towards a degree. 


The Delinquency Control Institute at the University 
of Southern California, and the Southern Police In- 
stitute of the University of Louisville, are two relative- 
ly recent ventures which are pioneering in new con- 
cepts of police training and philosophy. 

Supported by the Carnegie Corporation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. the Southern Police Institute gives advanced 
training to 25 ranking law enforcement officers three 
times a year. Each officer selected to attend the 12- 
week semester—mainly from departments in the south- 
ern part of the United States—is given free tuition and 
a scholarship to cover living and travel expenses. In 
addition to courses on police organization, crime de- 
tection and traffic control, the students examine psy- 
chological, psychiatric and socio-economic studies that 
relate to police work. Because of community senti- 
ment that police officers must be equipped with skills 
and attitudes conducive to good human relations, 
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particularly in situations involving racial tensions, 
the Institute has developed special techniques for 
calming disorders resulting from disageements between 
various racial, social and economic groups. 


The Delinquency Control Institute is the result of 
joint planning by school and law enforcement officials 
and provides courses in sociology, recreation, educa- 
tion, law, social work, and administration. Its tuition- 
free, 12-week course is available to qualified officers 
anywhere in the country. The courses, utilizing field 
trips and seminars as well as regular classroom in- 
struction, are taught by outstanding specialists with 
many years of experience in working with delinquency 
problems. 


Institutes such as these are designed to train key 
leaders in local police departments, who, in turn, may 
be assigned to pass along their knowledge to fellow 
officers. An example of this is the Juvenile Aid school 
operated by my own department in Washington, D. C., 
which recently completed its first term following the 
attendance by two of our officers at the Delinquency 
Control Institute. 


In addition to the above types of training, there are 
the educational programs offered by the National 
Police Academy of the FBI, by numerous local police 
departments, and through travelling instructors fur- 
nished by state departments of education. No police 
force is too small to receive such “‘on-the-spot” training 
from these travelling teachers who carry with them 
visual aids and other equipment. ‘Training for re- 
cruits also is given by a growing number of colleges, 
and includes not only the normal police subjects, 
but related academic subjects—such as English com- 
position, municipal government, constitutional con- 
cepts, public relations, and sociology. 

At the same time schools like New York University 
are developing graduate level police administration 
curriculums, while a number of progressive police 
departments—Milwaukee and Detroit, for instance— 
have been experimenting with the apprentice, or ca- 
det, plan. By catching the interest of young men 
just graduating from high school, and giving them 
employment and training as police apprentices, this 
method enables police officials to observe and control 
their activities during these formative years and select 
only those for permanent appointment who show 
aptitute for police work. 

Improved personnel techniques are likewise con- 
tributing to the professionalization of police work. 
Widespread establishment of merit systems that pro- 
vide minimum entrance requirements with highen 
intelligence and educational standards, through re- 
cruiting campaigns, written examinations, physical 
agility tests, medical examinations, and character in- 
vestigations, are doing much to insure that policemen 
are properly qualified for their jobs. Psychiatric ex- 
amination—first advocated by August Vollmer, the 
“father of scientific policing’—also is receiving re- 
sponsible consideration as an essential part of police 
recruitment. The practice of holding nationwide 
competitive examinations to fill the position of police 
chief has become commonplace, while pre-employment 
residence requirements for police candidates has been 
substantially relaxed in recent years. 


(Please turn to Page 16) 
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The many police professional organizations that 
exist at national, regional and state levels, and the 
social and benefit organizations frequently maintained 
by local forces have, by their effort to improve police- 
men’s work and pay conditions, also demonstrated 
their value in discovering and correcting morale de- 
stroying influences. 


These groups also are working to increase the pres- 
tige of police officers in the public’s eye. They re- 
alize that only when our police obtain the public 
confidence and the popularity that their British coun- 
terparts now enjoy, will conditions favorable to the 
best performance of law enforcement be achieved. 
Through the efforts of the NCPA, self-regulatory 
groups in the publishing, motion picture, radio and 
television industries have agreed to eliminate deroga- 
tory depictions of police work. 


Organized public opinion is another increasingly 
positive force. Public indignation over the conditions 
exposed by the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Organized Crime ran high throughout the coun- 
try. This indignation was expressed at the polls in 
municipal elections where existing political regimes 
were overthrown, and police officials exposed as cor- 
rupt were subsequently replaced. Civic leaders in 
numerous localities began forming citizens’ crime 
commissions. During 1951, the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission received over 400 inquiries from citizens in 
every part of the United States requesting information 
regarding formation of similar groups. The Chicago 
Commission, which had long been calling attention 
to the problem of organized crime, became a focal 
point of citizen efforts to eradicate bad conditions 
which had arisen in their communities. Recently, its 
director, Virgil Peterson, was elected president of a 
National Association of Citizens’ Crime Commissions. 


In the aftermath of the Senate Committee's hear- 
ings, the American Bar Association recommended 
passage in each state of a Model Police Council Act 
under which police inefficiency anywhere in the state 
becomes the responsibility of a permanent agency con- 
cerned with the improvement of police administration. 


The work of these influential groups, and the pro- 
motion and support of local efforts by the Department 
of Justice, has done much to concentrate public opi- 
nion on the problem. It is because of these efforts and 
achievements that I think it justified to conclude with 
the prediction made in 1951 by O. W. Wilson, former 
Chief of Police in Wichita, Kansas and present Dean 
of the School of Criminology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. “The next fifty years,” Wilson 
said, ‘‘will see the American police emerge as a true 
profession.” 


Michigan is the third state to enact legislation on 
safety belts for motor vehicles. It prohibits sale or 
installation of any such equipment unless conforming 
to standards established by the Michigan State Police. 
California law calls for seat belt specifications of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. After July legisla- 
tion in Illinois will deny registration to motor cars 
not designed to provide for seat belt attachments 
conforming with SAE  standards.—American Muni- 
cipal News. 
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First Civilian Class at PMG School 





Captain Hugo C. Sanford, second from left, instruc- 
tor in the Security Section, PMG School, Fort Gordon, 
points to a feature of the Model Defense Plant used 
to illustrate security problems in the first all-civilian 
class at the School. 


The first all-civilian class of the Provost Marshal 
General’s School, Fort Gordon, Georgia, was held 
April 16-May 11. The 29 students enrolled are Civil 
Service employees from various U. S. Army installa- 
tions, holding positions such as guard supervisors, 
chiefs or assistant chiefs of security. 

Instruction covered protection hazards, control ol 
entry, fire protection, guard forces, guard training, 
supervision and other pertinent topics. 

A model of a modern defense plant and an Army 
depot, laid out on a 30x30 table in the Security class- 
room, enabled the students to learn the principles of 
industrial defense and facility protection. The very 
realistic, complicated and intricate model is capable 
of illustrating over 200 separate situations which pre- 
sent security hazards. The problems are presented 
to the students at the beginning of the course with in- 
structions to find appropriate solutions, bearing in 
mind “security, economy and feasibility.” When the 
course is completed, all problems presented on the 
model are solved. 


Summer “Look” For Florida Troopers 


Florida Highway Patrol troopers ought to be able 
to take things with cooler heads for the next few 
months. 

If the preceding paragraph sounds like a pun, that’s 
exactly what it is. 

It’s just a way of saying state troopers have gone 
into their summer gear including a new-fangled, 
lightweight fiber woven cool hat that looks like a 
real Panama but it isn’t. 

The new John B. Stetson creation is from imported 
fibers, is extremely dressy and gives the troopers “a 
real new summertime look,” declared Comdr. H. N. 
Kirkman. 

In addition to the new look in hats, which are being 
used for the first time by the patrol, the men have 
doffed the wintertime black ties and are wearing 
Simpson Soulette summer shirts, with collars throw 
back sports style. 
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Improve Criminal Justice and Quarantine Mentally Ill Criminals 


“The Challeuges Of 
Crime Coutrol 


By J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Much has happened to all of us—and the world— 
since a conference similar to this one was held in 
Washington 17 years ago. That was in 1939. You 
will remember, as I do so well, that we were emerging 
from an era which had witnessed the overthrow ot! 
virtual gang control in community after community 
of our nation. Then we had the international gangs- 
ters who attacked us and who were responsible for a 
second world war and the domestic upheavals that 
follow all wars. We won the war—but we found we 
still had the problem of crime and criminals with us— 
a problem that has continued to grow faster than our 
nation’s growth. 


Even though crime increased there was hope that 
we could do better in the post-war world than we had 
in the past. That hope is always with those of us who 
have the duty of dealing with crime and with the prob- 
lem of parole and probation. 


[ was hopeful that after the war that steps could be 
taken to make the worthwhile principles of parole and 
probation truly effective. This is a humanitarian task. 
This is a vitally important work and I believe in the 
objective which you, who are engaged in this work, are 
seeking and unless you succeed, then our work too 
often is made ineffective. I want to make that point 
clear to you—because it seems it has not always been 
clear to some people in the past, who have regarded 
me as an opponent of parole and probation. 


I want to make it clear, too, that my criticism of 
the workings of parole and probation is for one reason 
only—to bring about more effective methods of crime 
control. Your objectives and my objectives can be 
reached only if probation and parole are worthy of 
the name and if law enforcement is worthy of its name. 
My criticism certainly is intended to be constructive 
for criticism designed only to destroy never helps 
anyone. 


All of us have our dreams of achieving a goal. And 
to achieve a goal we must be practical. And to be 
practical we must speak frankly and face facts. As I 
see it, while progress has been made in many states 
and in many areas of the country—probation and pa- 
role in some areas are not worthy of the name. I say 
this without antagonism toward either probation or 
parole. The time has come for us to get together and 
try to find a solution to this problem which is a grave 


Address before the National Conference on Parole 
held in Washington, D. C., last month. 
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responsibility allied to law enforcement and to the 
rehabilitation of criminals. 


As I see it, parole presupposes careful selection of 
those who will benefit by its application. It presup- 
poses that those who are paroled will have careful 
and competent supervision. And the same principles 
apply to probation. I think all of us here subscribe 
to these principles. It is as obvious to me as it is to 
you that wrongdoers who have learned the error ol 
their ways should be restored to a_ useful place in 
society and helped to recognize the values by which 
they can live at peace with themselves and with others. 


From where I stand, parole and probation are only 
a part of the over-all effort to achieve criminal justice. 
They are a part of our machinery of criminal justice 
which exists for only one purpose—the protection ol 
society. This machinery fails when any part of it 
breaks down and leaves society unprotected. When 
such a breakdown occurs, then somewhere, someone 
has failed in his responsibility. 


Society suffers when any unit of the vast machinery 
of criminal justice places the interest of the wrongdoet 
above the protection of society. Those of us who are 
assigned the responsibility of detecting and apprehend- 
ing criminals are more and more coming to the view 
that our efforts, however essential, are but a temporary 
expedient. We arrest a wrongdoer today, present the 
evidence which establishes his guilt and brings about 
his conviction. All too frequently, within a short 
time thereafter, we are again hunting the same man 
because he has committed another crime. 


Our work is only part of the answer. We know that 
the time-proven deterrents to crime are certainty ol 
detection and arrest, swift prosecution, and the reali- 
zation that one must pay for his law violations. 


I have condemned what I regard in some prisons 
as a “country club” atmosphere. By that description, 
I mean prisons which permit idleness and which nei- 
ther punish nor rehabilitate the wrongdoer. Fuzzy 
and shallow thinking which contributes to maudlin 
sentimentality helps no one. We frequently heat 
about the plight of some criminal but little or nothing 
about his victims or the anguish and disgrace he has 
brought to his own loved ones. 


The press accounts of the Boston prison riot last 
year are a perfect illustration of the misdirected con- 
cern in some quarters for vicious criminals which is 
inconsistent with our duty to protect society. Much 
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was said about the participants in this riot, and their 
hope for freedom, but men and nations do not deserve 
freedom as a handout. They must earn and guard 
their freedom. In the talk of freedom for these men 
little appeared about their criminal background and 
their vicious crimes or whether the general welfare of 
society justified their freedom or whether they had 
earned their freedom. It is necessary to examine only 
two of the cases to make my point. 


One of the convicts previously had been given the 
benefit of both parole and probation. He had been 
arrested for forgery, larceny, robbery and other crimes. 
He was serving a sentence of 1514 to 20 years, with a 
25-year Federal sentence for bank robbery awaiting 
him. Another had been given the benefit of parole, 
probation and conditional release. He was serving 
time for assault, burglary and rape. His case was ag- 
gravated by the fact that he had committed a series 
of rapes and in his assaults had viciously beaten several 
of his victims. You cannot serve freedom on a silver 
platter to men like that. 


One of the frequent arguments advanced for pro- 
bation and parole is the overcrowding in prisons which 
exists today. But how valid is this argument when the 
population in state and Federal prisons has increased 
from 179,047 in 1939 to only 182,051 in 1954, an in- 
crease of only 3,000 in a 15-year period. To be sure, 
it is more economical to release convicts on parole or 
probation. But let us not put the system on the 
basis of the cheapest price tag. When you do, you 
get shoddy merchandise. 

One of the most serious problems we face today in 
the field of crime control is that of the repeater. This 
problem is brought into focus by looking at the back- 
ground of the population in Federal prisons where in 
1954 of those received under sentences of more than 
| year, 63.8 per cent were repeaters. When our people 
check the fingerprints of arrested persons which are 
received in the Identification Division they find that 
70° have records of previous arrests. 

The only way we have at present of dealing with 
the repeater is to demonstrate to him that truly “he 
can't get away with it.” But this is not enough in deal- 
ing with those who are unreformed and incapable of 
rehabilitation without extensive and prolonged mental 
treatment. If I can judge from the reports which come 
to my desk daily from every section of the country, 
there is a growing concern among law enforcement 
officials over the increase in crimes by repeaters and 
those who have been improperly selected as benefici- 
aries of parole, probation and other forms of clemency. 
I am certain you are just as concerned about this as 
we are. Parole upon parole and probation upon 
probation for those who have not reformed are un- 
reasonable and unjustified. I appreciate the fact that 
for every flagrant mistake in parole and probation 
there are scores of cases reflecting dynamic reformation 
and rehabilitation. What I am saying is not that pa- 
role and probation are wrong—but that ill-advised 
parole and probation reflect adversely upon these 
methods of protecting society. It is the old case of a 
rotten apple tainting the whole barrel. 

I can best illustrate my feelings by referring to a 
few cases which immediately come to mind. One 
eastern gang of eleven responsible for a 214 million 
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dollar holdup had received a total of 20 paroles and 
17 probations, and one was pardoned, thereby blocking 
a deportation case. Another criminal had killed a 
policeman in 1932 and was given a life term. After 
the third parole, following the killing of the police 
officer, he was arrested burglarizing a safe. Anothet 
policeman was killed last fall by a criminal who had 
been paroled the previous month with a criminal rec- 
ord which dated back 15 years. Within the past few 
months, there was a nationwide manhunt for an in- 
dividual who killed 6 persons following his parole 
less than 2 years ago. A group of parolees on a crim- 
inal spree, a little over a year ago, engaged in a gun 
fight with 2 policemen, and one of the policemen and 
one of the parolees were killed. Is not this enough to 
show that there is a need for improvement? 


Since we established the widely publicized list of 
“Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” in March, 1950, a total 
of 95 criminals has been on the list. Fifty-two had 
received paroles on at least one occasion during theit 
criminal careers. Of the 18 Special Agents of the FBI 
who have lost their lives in line of duty, 11 were killed 
by criminals who had previously received paroles, pro- 
bation or other forms of clemency. That errors have 
been made and are being made in the selection of 
persons to benefit from parole is a proven fact and a 
matter of grave concern. This is not merely the prob- 
lem of law enforcement officers—it is your problem 
also. 

The mistakes in selecting the wrong person for re- 
lease on parole might have been rectified with the 
type of supervision which the humanitarian princ iples 
of parole require. I do not say it is the fault of those 
who administer parole and probation. But it is the 
fault of those who permit these conditions to exist. 


Politics, poor pay for parole and probation officers, 
lack of interest by city and state officials and the lack 
of uniform laws and practices all are involved. Parole 
supervision too often is a farce and exists in name 
only in too many cases. Those who have the most 
expert knowledge of parole hold that proper parole 
supervision requires a case load of no more than 50 
to 65 for each parole officer. When you face the facts, 
it is a marvel that parole succeeds as well as it does. 
This is particularly true when you find parole officers 
carrying case loads of as many as 115. In a state where 
{5 parole and probation officers are required to super- 
vise 2,800 persons on probation and 1,500 on parole 
it is clear that these overworked men cannot do thei 
jobs properly. But that is only part of the picture. In 
addition, these 45 officers are required to make in- 
vestigations in connection with granting of paroles and 
probation. 

In one state, which boasts of an advanced parole 
system, maximum parole supervision requires a month- 
ly visit to the parolee’s home and place of employment. 
Minimum supervision requires a visit every three 
months either to the home or place of employment. 
It is no wonder that parole and probation fail so fre- 
quently. In one state, it is reported that 50 per cent 
of those granted parole violate the conditions of parole. 
Figures vary in other states. 

The picture is clear. The time has come for public 
indignation over the failure to give these men and 
women a chance to do their jobs properly. And, if 
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it hurts some politicians—well, that is just too bad. At 
least, your conscience will be clear. 


Justice is undermined and respect for constituted 
authority becomes a mockery when judges take it upon 
themselves to coddle hardened criminals by giving 
them undeserved probation. To illustrate, I refer to 
a case where a judge placed a criminal on probation 
on the charge of car theft and violation of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act. This man previously had been 
arrested for armed robbery and breaking and entering. 
For this he received a ten-year sentence in a state peni- 
tentiary. He escaped and was later arrested in a dis- 
tant state. He resisted extradition on the grounds of 
cruel and inhuman punishment in the state peniten- 
tiary. The state made a careful investigation and 
subsequently the criminal’s charges were disproved to 
the satisfaction of a Federal judge who ordered him 
returned. After serving three additional years of his 
sentence, he was paroled. When later arrested in a 
western state with a stolen car, he pleaded guilty but 
leveled the same old charges of the cruelty of punish- 
ment which had already been disproved. The judge 
placed him on probation for ten years and told the 
criminal to behave himself and he would never have 
to serve the balance of the term for which he was 
paroled because as the judge told him, he had “an 
umbrella over you now.” 


There can be no doubt that many judges are handi- 
capped by not having complete details. Once a wrong- 
doer is arrested and brought before the courts, there 
can be no more important investigative function than 
to place before the judge the facts which will aid him 
in arriving at his conclusions as to what is best, both 
for society and the individual offender. We regard 
this as so important in our service that our various 
offices are under instructions to furnish all available 
information to judges when so requested. 

The Federal probation system does an excellent job 
of developing information to be submitted in its pre- 
sentence reports. Likewise, some states do an out- 
standing job in this respect, but there are others 
where much improvement is sorely needed. 


I want to express my deep appreciation for the 
splendid assistance and cooperation which our Special 
Agents are receiving from most parole and probation 
offices throughout the nation. It has been a source of 
gratification to observe that in the past twenty years 
there has been a gradual improvement in the cooper- 
ation between the professional advocates of parole and 
probation and law enforcement officers. It must con- 
tinue to improve. The police officer on the beat, the 
county and state officer and the Federal investigator 
are primarily concerned with the protection of society 
just as you are—and the old frictions should be re- 
moved. Fundamentally, there should be an even 
closer bond of cooperation between those charged with 
treatment of offenders and those charged with detec- 
tion and apprehension. After all, our end objective 
is the same. 


Under our legal system there is authority to act in 
most instances only after a crime has been committed. 
Somewhere and somehow, a new authority is needed— 
that of prevention. Let me illustrate. A policeman 
was killed by a 2l-year-old parolee. He had been in 
and out of institutions on numerous occasions, having 
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After he 
had killed the policeman, the parolee’s father disclosed 
that he had made efforts to have his son’s parole re- 
voked to prevent him from becoming further involved 
in serious crimes. 


escaped and been paroled several times. 


When parents appeal to authorities, not once but 
time and time again, to have their son on parole com- 
mitted in the public interest, it is unbelievable that 
someone would not take action. Yet this has happened 
more than once. Last December, a 20-year-old parolee 
kidnapped a 3-year-old girl. The parolee was an ad- 
mitted sex offender who had attacked girls ranging 
from 8 to 13 years of age. He had been committed 
twice to a mental hospital for examination. Paroles 
granted this criminal had been violated time and again. 
The parents saw that their son needed help—and he 
knew it himself. On the day before he abducted the 
3-year-old girl, this sex offender had pleaded with his 
parole officer to come to see him; but for some reason, 
the officer did not see him. Cases like this cast a 
shadow, not on the principle, but upon the adminis- 
tration of parole. 


More and more, we are finding the earmarks of 
crime long before the final act of violence occurs. 
Day after day, individuals who are mentally ill are 
committing serious crimes. They are bringing misery, 
not only to themselves, their relatives and their friends, 
but also to other innocent men, women and children. 

There are many individuals in America with back- 
grounds of emotional instability where the dange 
signals are clear and where the individual is clearly 
“earmarked for crime.” The time has come when 
some way must be found to take preventive action, 
and here is the proposal I hope you will consider: 
When a person has been convicted and sentenced to 
prison, the authorities today have the ability to deter- 
mine in many cases whether the wrongdoer is capable 
of leading a law-abiding life. But when it is clear that 
due to mental quirks the likelihood of violence exists, 
then there should be some legally recognized machin- 
ery whereby such individuals can be isolated from so- 
ciety to receive preventive treatment. 

These are days of stress and strain. Modern society 
is geared to a fast tempo. Pressures are heavy from 
all sides, thrusting vast burdens on us all. Nerves be- 
come taut, tempers frayed, minds blurred. Abnor- 
malities appear, which, if recognized in time, can be 
treated and perhaps lives can be spared. If action is 
taken, mentally sick criminals might claim no more 
victims but, on the other hand, they may be made into 
useful citizens. 

The rise in sex offenses is shocking. Last year, 
while the total number of crimes was leveling off, rape 
increased 5.9 per cent, and this has been the case for 
the past twenty years when such crimes have increased 
163 per cent, according to reports on crimes received 
from local, county and state law enforcement agencies. 
You who have devoted your lives to treatment of 
offenders know that there are certain types of persons 
who are mentally and physically ill and need to be 
treated as such. You also know that there are types 
of individuals whose prognosis for normal adjustment 
is so remote as to be improbable. The time has come 
when society can better be protected by providing some 
means of enforced treatment for such people. Public 
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health authorities may legally place a family in quar- 
antine if they have a disease which is dangerous to 
others. The freedom of that family is restricted for 
the good of the community. If this is accepted as a 
proper health measure, then certainly there should be 
a quarantine for mentally ill criminals who should 
be released only upon certification of competent med- 
ical authorities who can also say when the facts justify 
it, “This man is mentally ill and we cannot approve 
his release until this illness is cured. He must be kept 
in quarantine.” 

Mental illness, emotional instability and abnormal- 
ity are major problems in crime control just as certain 
diseases are problems in the health of a community. 
When official agencies receive information that a per- 
son convicted of a crime has a mental illness or abnor- 
mality which could endanger others, there should be a 
responsibility to advise proper law enforcement agen- 
cies of the facts. If the case is sufficiently acute, there 
should be a means, with all the proper safeguards for 
constitutional rights, whereby treatment could be en- 
forced—even beyond the period of actual sentence, if 
necessary. 

If for example, the facts are known that a person 
has a proven record as a sex deviate, there is also a 
responsibility to see to it that proper authorities are 
notified so that they may be warned of a potential 
threat to their community. 


If the present trend of fiendish crimes is to be re- 
versed, there is a need for a new attitude and a deter- 
mination to prevent such acts. It is already the ex- 
perience of law enforcement that perhaps as many 
sex crimes go unreported as are reported. If every 
sex offender knew that his name was on record, this 
in and of itself would be a powerful deterrent. If every 
sex offender knew there were ways and means by 
which he might get corrective treatment, the lives of 
potential victims as well as offenders and their families 
might be spared. A person suffering from contagious 
disease is removed from contact with healthy persons 
until the danger is past. So should the mentally ill 
criminal who endangers the safety of the community 
be treated. Law enforcement, of course, knows when 
an offender is placed on probation, but it seldom 
knows when one is placed on parole. It seems to me 
there is no valid reason why law enforcement officers 
should not know when a potential offender is released 
within their jurisdiction, just as health authorities 
should know when a typhoid carrier is around. The 
mere fact that a parolee knows that law enforcement 
has his identity could be another force of deterrence, 
and law enforcement could be of assistance in giving 
a helping hand to make parole more workable. This 
should be a cooperative effort. 


Doubtless some of you already are thinking of rea- 
sons why this program I have suggested cannot be 
done. I could give you right now a dozen reasons 
why it would be difficult—but it is ridiculous to say it 
cannot be done to the everlasting benefit of the mental- 
ly ill and the community. It can be done if we work 
together and if you add your pool of ideas. 


We complain about high taxes, but last year crime 
cost every man, woman and child in these United 
States $122.00, or a staggering estimated total of twenty 
billions of dollars. Perhaps this figure could become 
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more meaningful if we realized that for every $1.00 
spent on education, crime cost $1.46; and for every 
$1.00 which went to the churches of the nation, $13.00 
went to crime. 


If we could but divert the waste of crime to con- 
structive use—recruit and train the people so sorely 
needed in every phase of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice and quarantine the mentally ill criminal 
until he is cured—the nation would soon reap a mar- 
velous profit. And there would be the added profit 
from a decline in sorrow, mental anguish and outright 
physical suffering resulting from crime. 


The challenge in crime control is a challenge to all 
of us here this morning. We live with it. It is the 
responsibility of every citizen, of course, but it is our 
job—it is our basic responsibility, if we do not find the 
answers—they will not be found. We must provide 
the ideas and the leadership. 

And we must work together in mutual understanding 
—or else we fail. We must not fail. 


FLORIDA PATROL TRAINS AF MEN 





In addition to being first rate air force policemen, 
these three men from Elgin Air Force Base, Florida, 
also know how to operate like Florida Highway 
Patrol troopers. The trio spent eight weeks in Talla- 
hassee at the FHP’s grilling recruit training school 
on Florida State University’s campus and graduated 
with top honors along with patrol recruits. Their 
curriculum included everything from accident investi- 
gation to the geography of Florida, spelling and 
public speaking and public relations. Col. H. N. 
Kirkman of the Department of Public Safety, which 
includes the patrol, is shown here at graduation when 
he gave diplomas to M./Sgt. Marvin G. Edwards, 
$./Sgt. Norman D. Moore and Airman Ist Class James 
R. Hunter. 


New Brunswick, N. ].—The many friends of Chief 
George T. Cox in the IACP and among law enforce- 
ment officials everywhere will be saddened to learn 
that he died suddenly last fall after a short illness 
which had prevented his attending the Philadelphia 
IACP Conference. It was the first Conference he had 
missed since 1934. He was a veteran police official 
and a life member of the IACP. His widow resides 
at 40 Guilden Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
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of information on these cases.” 
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in our personnel investigations.” 
@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
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for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
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tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 
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We Reward Our Safe Drivers 








While we are all exerting every effort to develop 
better control of our growing trafic problems, I won- 
der if we don’t sometimes neglect one class of drivers 
who we might say are the unsung heroes of the ligh- 
ways. Shouldn't we be a little more willing to give 
some recognition and praise to that high percentage of 
drivers who never violate the traffic laws—never get 
into trouble—and frequently prevent others from 
doing so? 


There are millions of these people driving the na- 
tion’s streets and highways who are never contacted 
by an officer for the very commendable reason that 
they never do anything wrong; yet these are the very 
ones on whom we depend for public support, good 
will, and understanding of our problems in order for 
us to make any progress. 


Of course, a certain percentage of traffic violators 
will give enforcement a limited degree of support, 
but in my opinion they are not always behind our en- 
forcement programs as strongly as they try to make 
us think. Hence, we expect, as a matter of course, 
the wholehearted support of the non-violators—and 
get it. 


I realize that most any system devised to reward 
those drivers whose voluntary acts make them a credit 
on the highway could be subject to abuse if not care- 
fully handled, but I submit that we are paying a high 
price for not taking more cognizance of them. 


I suppose we have all had a variety of ways sug- 
gested to reward the good drivers, but most are objec- 
tionable for one or more reasons. 


In August of 1954 the Denver Post, one of Colo- 
rado’s most influential newspapers, and the United 
States National Bank of Denver suggested an idea 
that appeared to have considerable merit. 


The bank agreed to give a $25.00 savings bond each 
week to the week’s outstanding driver selected by a 
board of judges comprised of representatives of the 
bank, the Denver Post and the State Patrol. The 
Post volunteered to give the program widespread pub- 
licity. The Patrol’s job was to provide the candidates. 


The first bond was awarded August 21, 1954, and 
one has been given each week since, plus specials 
on “Sale Driving Day” in 1955 and 1956 and two 
specials on holidays. Up to April 1, 1956, a total of 
84 awards had been made. 
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Dout Neglect Your 
Unsung Highway Aer0ee 


By G. R. Carrel, Chief 
Colorado State Patrol 
Denver, Colorado 


The plan works this way: A Patrol officer observes 
a particularly careful driver, or one who, by his quick 
thinking, prevents an accident. These examples are 
the major reasons for a commendatory citation, al- 
though there are others such as outstanding acts ol 
motoring courtesy, warning motorists of an unseen 
hazard, etc. The officer then fills out a brief report 
form giving details of the incident. This form is 
sent to headquarters as a nomination. The driver is 
given a bill-fold-size card bearing the words: 


CONGRATULATIONS—Your SAFE and 
COURTEOUS DRIVING has been notic- 
ed by the Colorado State Patrol. Safe 
drivers like you are the real answer to ow 
highway problem. Your name will be sub- 
mitted with my recommendation that you 
be considered for the $25.00 savings bond 
award as Colorado's safe driver of the week. 


I hope you win—but even if you don’t 
please accept my congratulations for set- 
ting a fine example for other motorists. 


Signed 
Patrolman, Colorado State Patrol 
Sponsored by: The Denver Post. The United 
States National Bank of Denver. 


Bond winners are also given a bumper decal in- 
scribed: SAFE DRIVER, and an expensive certificate. 


Runners-up are given a special key chain as a safety 
reminder, and all nominees are sent a letter of com- 
mendation signed by the publisher of the Post, the 
president of the bank, and myself. As of this time 
539 drivers have been nominated as candidates for 
the bond award. 


In addition to the bank providing some $2,100.00 
worth of bonds (at maturity value) the Post has 
done an excellent job of publicizing the program, 
dedicating several column inches of space in theit 
Sunday issue and running a double column picture 
of the nominating patrolman presenting the winne1 
with his award. 

The Post also publishes a complete list giving the 
name and address of both the candidates and the 
names of the officers who nominated them. 


Publicity given this project has been a real boost 
to our safety program and public relations. I think 
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A proud Colorado citizen accepts from a smiling 
Colorado trooper a weekly award and citation for 
safe and courteous driving. 


doubly so in view of our increasing enforcement pres- 
sure, and so much publicity on our increasing fatali- 
ties. 

In my opinion there is much room for exploration 
on this subject in order to obtain a greater degree 
of the voluntary compliance by letting the safe driver 
know that his actions are appreciated by all of us in 
the field of enforcement. 


Cars Should “Package” Human Cargo, 
John Moore Of Cornell Says 


More than a million people are killed or injured 
each year in cars not adequately designed to protect 
them, a prominent safety research specialist said re- 
cently. 

John O. Moore, director of automotive crash in- 
jury research at Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, said that not until this automotive 
year have there been any significant attempts to make 
automobile interiors more crashproof. The most im- 
portant safety device now available, he said, is the 
seat belt. 

Moore spoke before 30 Army officers and civilian 
safety personnel attending a short course at the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University in Evanston, III. 

Comparing the problem to that facing any manu- 
facturer wishing to package his goods to protect them 
in transit, Moore called for the same scientific care 
in containing human beings in cars which may be sub- 
jected to impact. “So far,” he said, “the transporta- 
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tion and traffic world has lagged far behind the mer- 
chandising world in packaging its valuable cargo.” 

A twofold challenge now faces automotive manu- 
facturers, he said: 

(1) To design future automobiles in the light of 
recent crash injury research. Previously, there were 
insufficient data to guide the industry in building safe 
car interiors. 

(2) To provide and promote the use of safety de- 
vices such as the seat belt, which can be used in old 
cars as well as new ones. 


Moore pointed out that one major manufacture? 
has already engaged actively in an advertising and 
educational campaign to promote the use of the seat 
belt. As a result of this campaign, he said, 20 per 
cent of its customers have expressed interest in the 
belts while other manufacturers have reported only 
token interest. “The logical assumption is that the 
public will become interested only when they are fully 
informed. I believe their degree of interest will be 
considerably greater than many have anticipated.” 

With manufacturers becoming more conscious ol 
salety design, Moore's research group at Cornell has 
its work cut out for it. A project has been launched 
to evaluate present car design more fully, and come 
up with a scale ranking objects inside the car accord- 
ing to their injury potential. This work is providing 
Detroit with the first statistically reliable data on 
which to redesign car interiors. 

Further, it will be the job of automotive crash in- 
jury research to size up some of the devices the in- 
dustry has already begun to provide: shock-absorbing 
steering wheels, padding on the forward interior, new 
door locks, and seat belts. 

The restraining device or seat belt, Moore empha- 
sized, offers the greatest immediate protection from 
severe injury in both old and new cars. The belt 
would be valuable if it did no more than prevent 
passengers from being thrown from the car in an 
accident. In addition, it provides a safe means ol 
absorbing thousands of pounds of force to which a 
human being can be subjected under violent decele- 
ration. 


Moore warned, however, against some belts which 
are marketed primarily for their cheapness rather than 
protective quality. He said belts should conform, in 
both design and installation, to standards set up by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Delaware Gives Chemical Tests To All 
Victims Of Fatal Traffic Accidents 


Col. Harry S. Shew, superintendent of the Delaware 
State Police, has ordered investigating officers to ob- 
tain a blood sample of every victim of a fatal traffic 
accident and whenever possible to make a_ breath 
test of every driver involved in a fatal crash. 

All fatal trafic accidents in Delaware, outside of the 
city of Wilmington, are investigated by State Police. 

Data based on 91 fatal crashes investigated shows 
that 57 of them involved some degree of alcoholic 
involvement—either with the driver or the pedestrian. 
This would indicate that in nearly 63 per cent of the 
fatal accidents alcohol was a factor. 
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an ounce of prevention = —— 


Like the wise physician who realizes it is far more 
desirable and easier to prevent a disease than to 
cure it, so the goal of the efficient police depart- 
ment should be the prevention of traffic Violations, 
rather than the apprehension of erring motorists. 


























In this respect, the Beacon Ray acts as an ever 
present reminder to the careless and as a threat to 
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ing traffic laws. 
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Adequate Physical Facilities Build Morale As Well As Efficiency 


Maryland's 
Loug- Kauge 
Guldiug 
Program 


By Colonel E. F. Munshower 
Superintendent 
Maryland State Police 
Pikesville, Maryland 


The surroundings in which you live and work are 
usually reflected in your attitude, temperament, ap- 
pearance and character. Employment in depressing 
surroundings causes one to lose interest in their at- 
titute and appearance. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in an attractive, clean and well-lighted building 
has a tendency to elevate morale. 

Adequate physical facilities are a necessity if an 
organization is to function in an efficient manner. 
Olten times the police department is the so-called 
orphan in city or state government insofar as build- 
ings and facilities are concerned. 


It is unfortunate that many departments are situ- 
ated in buildings that were designed for other than 
police work. Sometime it is a converted office build- 
ing, warehouse, court room or an old house that was 
designed and used for a specific purpose. When a 
city or state agency grew too large for the installation 
and had to move, the police would be relegated to the 
vacated building with insufficient funds to renovate 
and make it suitable for a police station or barrack. 
In other instances, a police building, constructed 
many years ago and designed to accommodate just a 
few men, becomes obsolete and usually in need of 
major repair. 


This department is now in the middle of a long 
range building program which has and will continue 
to raise the morale and enhance the prestige of its 
rank and file. The citizens of Maryland will be 
proud of their State Police buildings. Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin, the Maryland legislature and 
other governmental agencies have taken our depart- 
ment out of the orphan status. Of our total of nine 
barrack installations, we have but two old buildings 
remaining. With continued interest and cooperation 
of the ofhcials and agencies concerned, we anticipate 
replacing them in the near future with modern brick 
structures, conforming in design with our new bar- 
racks. 
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Our new field installations, which have been con- 
structed at Frederick, Waldorf and Cumberland, 
Maryland, are three-story brick of contemporary de- 
sign. This same plan will be used in the construction 
of the new barrack at Easton, Maryland. The floor 
plan outlines a basement, containing a kitchen, dining 
room, boiler room, 2 bedrooms, property room, stor- 
age rooms, identification room and three detention 
cells with an exercise room. 


The first floor is devoted entirely to office space and 
communications. The second floor sleeps fourteen 
men, two to a room, a large recreation room and toilet 
facilities. The third floor is a dormitory type room 
over the entire building and can be used for numerous 
purposes at the present time and for expanded sleep- 
ing facilities as the force grows in years to come. Bath 
facilities are located on all levels. 


There is a three-car detached garage, which also 
contains a radio and motor vehicle maintenance shop, 
plus a room for the radio transmitters and automatic 
gasoline driven generator, which is used during a 
power failure of the public utility, in order that we 
can maintain continuous communications, which, of 
course, is the life line in emergencies. A sufficient 
amount of parking space has been provided for both 
our personnel and the general public. Last, but not 
least, each barrack installation is equipped with an 
outdoor 25-yard pistol range, constructed of steel. 


Photograph of our Frederick Barrack accompanies 
this article. 


During the years 1950-51, the department took pos- 
session of and renovated the Old Soldiers Home in 
Pikesville, Baltimore County, Maryland, for use as 
our Headquarters. Some of the buildings were so 
antiquated that they had to be demolished. The in- 
teriors of some were gutted and completely rebuilt. 
The exterior of the two main buildings were restored 
to their original appearance as a memorial to the sol- 
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dliers who fought during the civil war. A new Police 
Academy was erected on the Headquarters site and 
it is considered one of the best of its kind in the coun- 
try. Details concerning this building, its facilities and 
staff, as well as a photograph of it, are covered in a 
separate article. 


(Editor’s Note: Upon request, Colonel Munshowen 
will gladly arrange an inspection of any of the Mary- 
land State Police facilities and to discuss building 
problems with interested organizations. He will also 
provide pictures, if desired. Next month an article 
by Colonel Munshower describes the physical facilities 
and operation of the Maryland State Police Academy.) 


Enacts Forty-Hour Week Statewide 

The first instance of a 40-hour week being pre- 
scribed by state law for all policemen in the state was 
that of a statute recently enacted by the New York 
legislature and signed by Governor Harriman. 

The legislation, sponsored by the Patrolmen’s Bene- 
volent Association of New York City, and the New 
York State Police Conference, with which the PBA is 
affliated, affects more than 45,000 police officers. 

Present for the historic signing of the bill by Gov- 
ernor Harriman were Patrolman John E. Carton, 
president of the PBA and of the National Conference 
of Police Associations, and Peter Keresman, secretary 
of the Police Conference. 


Sateve Post Story On Inbau 

\ Northwestern University law professor who is an 
expert at making murderers confess has revealed his 
key trade secret. 

Sympathy is what does it, according to an article 
on Fred E. Inbau in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Inbau is one of the nation’s top authorities on in- 
terrogation techniques, and his textbook on the sub- 
ject is standard in most police training schools. He 
was director for many years of the Chicago Police 
Scientific Crime Laboratory, and today he often is 
called in on “hopeless” cases when murderers refuse 
to confess. 

Che rubber hose is impractical as well as immoral, 
says Inbau, who utilizes the polygraph and psychology. 

Che article tells how he obtained a confession from 
the Oregon, IIl., wife murderer, Guy Talmadge. “I 
can remember the times I have been infuriated at 
home,” Inbau told Talmadge, patting him on the 
shoulder. “I know how you feel. It finally got the 
better of you. All this was pent up in you for years. 
Then it let loose, all at once.” 

Talmadge broke into tears and told all. 

But knowing Inbau’s secret won't help you if you're 
ever called in for questioning. The article tells how 
Inbau used sympathy to get a confession from a Chi- 
cago policeman who had gotten drunk and beat up a 
teen-age boy. 

Four weeks earlier the patrolman had been a stu- 
dent in one of Inbau’s police lecture courses on in- 
terrogation techniques. 

Professor Inbau was a speaker at the 62nd Annual 
Conference of the IACP last year in Philadelphia. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
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former Police Chief of Wichita, Kansas, 
and now Dean of the School of Criminology, 
University of California 
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Published by The International City Managers’ Association 


As a practical volume which provides a realistic treatment 
of the problem of police department management, this 
book is widely used by police officers for daily reference 
purposes. It is adaptable to the needs of both large and 
small departments, and is extensively used by police 
department training academies. It is also the text for an 
in-service training course, conducted by correspondence. 
Developed to guide police officials in planning and direct- 
ing law enforcement activities, Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration should be at the finger-tips of every top officer. 
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How Much Protection? Education? 


“Jo aud Prom School 


Educators and traffic authorities meeting in joint 
session during both the 1954 and 1955 National Safe- 
ty Congresses participated in group discussion on 
traffic problems of young people going to and coming 
from school. Mainly these representatives wanted 
to decide: how much protection should be afforded 
the youngsters, how much must they be educated to 
protect themselves? 





Represented in the two-year project were the U. S. 
Office of Education, the American Automobile <Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, the National 
Association of Independent Insurers, the National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
the National Commission on Safety Education of the 
NEA, the National Safety Council, the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, the International Association ol 
Chiefs of Police, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


As a result of general discussion during the 1954 
sessions, those meeting in 1955 made an effort to agree 
upon some principles to assist educators, engineers 
and police in solving the to and from school traffic 
problems. The 1955 group accepted the principles 
below as reported by discussion leader J. Stannard 
Baker, director of research, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 


Providing Gaps in Traffic 

1. Where natural gaps in vehicular traffic are not 
great enough or frequent enough to permit groups 
of children to cross streets in a safe and orderly man- 
ner on the way to and from school, traffic authorities 
should take steps to provide such gaps or some other 
means of crossing the street, such as overpasses. 

2. The need for providing such gaps should be 
judged on the basis of objective studies of vehicle and 
pedestrian traffic volumes with recognition of estab- 
lished warrants for this purpose. Priorities should 
be given to locations involving greatest potential con- 
flict between crossing children and passing vehiculat 
traffic. 

3. Children should be required to go a reasonable 
distance (for example one-eighth mile) to utilize 
crossings where existing gaps are adequate, rather than 
expecting traffic authorities to establish special gaps 
at additional locations. 

t. School authorities and traffic authorities should 
cooperate in selecting routes for children going to 
and from school which will subject the children to 
minimum potential risks and require minimum outlay 
for creating special gaps in traffic for them. Schools 
should, at the beginning of each school year, instruct 
children carefully in the use of these routes, inform 
parents of the safest routes and persuade parents to 
cooperate fully in getting children to use them. 


5. School safety patrols should not be permitted to 
direct traffic for the purpose of creating special gaps. 
Special crossing guards should be permitted to do 
so only when individually authorized by the police 
department after being qualified with respect to 
physical ability, character and suitable training. 





Educational Functions of Persons 
Supervising School Crossings 
1. No person assigned to supervise children at a 
school crossing or to create special gaps in vehicular 
traffic at such places should encourage or permit chil- 
dren to cross in any manner which would be an un- 
desirable practice at any unsupervised crossing. 


2. In addition to directing traffic to create gaps for 
children and indicating to children when to use 
gaps, police and other adult crossing guards should 
encourage children to behave as they have been in- 
structed to in using the streets especially in crossing. 
They should do this by continually reminding the 
children of proper behavior through such admonitions 

“Walk, don’t run,” and “Now, look to the right.” 
If necessary the child should be restrained. 


If, by chance, the adult assigned to the crossing 
does not know what practices have been taught the 
children, he should limit his activity to directing traf- 
fic until he has become familiar with the details 
the school program for developing safe traffic habits 
in children. 


3. School authorities should undertake systemati- 
cally, usually in classes, to see that every child under- 
stands exactly what behavior is expected of him on 
the streets, not only in going to and from school but 
also at other times and places. 


!. Police departments should instruct officers as- 
signed to school crossing duty and other adult cross- 
ing guards not only in methods of directing traffic, 
but also in methods recommended by school author- 
ities to develop in children proper habits of street use 
so that they may help on the street in giving children 
the necessary practice. Representatives of schools may 
be invited by the police to assist in such instruction. 


Police and other adults assigned to school crossings 
should visit the school to determine exactly what is 
being taught the children there about use of streets, 
and how school safety patrols are being instructed 
to operate. If instruction is given in classes, these 
classes should be visited by the adults assigned to 
crossings at these schools. Schools may invite such 
crossing guards or other police representatives to assist 
in such instruction. 


Instruction of adults assigned to school crossings 
should be a police responsibility; instruction of chil- 
dren in crossing should be a school responsibility. 


5. Adults assigned to school crossings and school 
safety patrols should not relieve children of all respon- 
sibility in crossing streets by leading them across by 
the hand, or herding them into regimented groups. 
Overprotection retards development in the child of 
safety habits and responsibility for his own safety. 
It may keep him out of trouble at the school crossing, 
but it will not prepare him to meet crossing situations 
effectively elsewhere. 


6. The objective of both the school training pro- 
gram and the supervision of the child in crossing 
streets should be the same: to develop in the child 
at the earliest possible age the ability to take care 
of himself and the feeling of responsibility for doing 
so that will protect him not only at school crossings 
but wherever he goes throughout the rest of his life. 
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Crash Helmets And Humanitarian Service 


The following letter from G. J. Ruppenthal, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, chief of police, endorses the use 
of crash helmets for motorcycle officers. 


“In making good my promise to give you some- 
thing for “Timely Suggestions,’ I will say that one 
of the innovations which is controversial at this time 
is the use of crash helmets by motorcycle officers. I 
believe that our experience with them will be of in- 
terest to you and your readers. 

“Last year we had as our guests, a number of motor- 
cycle men trom the Birmingham Police Department. 
They wore crash helmets and they created quite a 
bit of interest among our men. 

“In the last few years two of our popular officers 
were killed by being thrown from the motor and land- 
ing on their heads. After much discussion we order- 
ed the helmets and when they arrived a few of the 
men objected to wearing them. However, they have 
been made a part of the uniform and all motorcycle 
men are required to wear them.” 

Motorcycle Patrolman Donahue Halford, 25, a 
Montgomery wheelman with a crew cut and a boyish 
face, owes his life to a crash helmet. Chief Ruppen- 
thal sent along with his letter a clipping from the 
Alabama Journal and a photograph about the experi- 
ence of Halford. A motorist made a sudden turn 
without signalling, and it was too late for Halford 
to do anything about it. He crashed and “stayed up 
in the air so long I dreaded to come down.” He 
travelled through the air, according to officers investi- 
gating the accident, some 44 feet before crashing head 
first into a curbing. Halford was taken to the hos- 
pital, treated for body bruises and abrasions and re- 
leased. 


Chief Ruppenthal refers to crash helmets as a con- 
troversial subject. We might add that it is only one 
of many police subjects about which there is disagree- 
ment. Here’s another one. 


How much service should the policemen render the 
public? If he enforces the law, investigates all suspi- 
cious persons and situations on his beat, if he makes 
all legitimate arrests, prevents crime, and is impartial 
and diligent in performing his duties, some say that 
is all his superior officers have a right to expect of him. 
Performing of littlke humanitarian services is not a 
requirement in some departments, yet is encouraged. 

It is this writer's belief that the officer who goes 
out of his way, even devotes some of his own private 
time to helping members of minority groups especial- 
ly, is a real asset to any department. We have a pa- 
trolman on our department named Harry Brashier. 
For some unknown reason everybody, including his 
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wile, calls him “Bill.” He is a conscientious officer 
who keeps his eyes open and performs many humani- 
tarian services about which we hear little or nothing, 
he being a very modest young man. 

Cruising his beat in a district heavily populated by 
a minority group, he noticed a flock of kids in the 
yard of one home who scattered and hid as he drove 
by. So he stopped, got out of the patrol car and 
finally attracted the attention of one of the older of 
the children. By some friendly questioning Bill found 
out there were 13 children in this family, poorly 
clothed, apparently undernourished, and afraid of 
policemen. 


Bill set about winning their confidence, gave them 
candy, and as often as possible stopped and chatted 
with them. In a short time they were his friends, no 
longer afraid of policemen. Now, when he patrols 
their block they are watching for him with smiles 
and waves of greeting. They call out “Hi, Bill!” He 
found that not one of this family had ever visited 
our park zoo, which is a favorite spot for Kansas City 
children. Much to their delight he promised to take 
them to the zoo on his day off if work didn’t inter- 
fere. On the designated day he had to appear in 
court, so early in the morning, before court time, he 
took the trouble to drive over to the children’s home 
and let them know he would have to postpone the 
visit to the zoo and why. They were disappointed, 
but tears turned to smiles when he told them he was 
buying each of them an ice cream cone and on his 
next day off they would be taken to the zoo. 


Before Bill was shifted to his beat at the fringe 
of the downtown district he was serving in the Country 
Club area of the better class homes. One day he 
found some boys playing baseball in the street and 
told them they were violating the city ordinance. The 
spokesman for the group said “Aw, gee, there’s no 
place for us kids to play baseball except on the street.” 

“We'll have to do something about that,” said Bill, 
“You fellows just leave it to me.” 

On his own time Bill canvassed the neighborhood 
until he located the owner of a large vacant lot and 
sold him the idea of letting the boys play baseball on 
his lot. The boys were notified and set up their 
diamond on the lot. No more playing baseball on 
the street. 


Bernard C. Brannon, our Chief of Police, is one of 
those progressive executives who believes police ofh- 
cers should use every means possible to help their 
fellow citizens in any problem and he encourages 
officers to report the services so he may know what 
is being done. Chief Brannon looks at it as not only 
good public relations but even more important, good 
human relations. 


Ptl. Brashier is just one of many of our officers who 
are devoting many hours of their private time to help- 
ing youngsters as well as adults. For every service 
they perform, they are making another friend for 
the police service and these friends make the police 
job easier and certainly more enjoyable. 


This writer sat in rec. .tly as a member of the Plan 
ning Committee for the Kansas Peace Officers School, 
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Motorcycle Patrolman Donahue Halford, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Police Department, has reason to proud- 
ly display this crash helmet—it saved his life. 


conducted by the Governmental Research Center of 
the University of Kansas at Lawrence. This school, 
which is conducted for one week the latter part ol 
July, is intended to provide training for new men 
and special courses for seasoned officers. The Plan- 
ning Committee each year wrestles with the problem 
of how much time to allot for the training subjects 
approved by the committee. It is a problem faced 
in all training schools, either recruit or in-service. 
The question always comes up, “How much can a 
student absorb listening to lectures?” It is generally 
recognized that visual aids and demonstrations with 
class participation. are superior to long drawn out 
periods of lectures. 

Each year Dr. Ethan P. Allen, director of the Center, 
and his assistant, Kenneth Beasley, request the stu- 
dents on the closing day of the school to give their 
suggestions and criticisms towards improving the 
course the following year. 

We invite comment from IACP members on the 
subject of training in order to pass on to our own 
Academy staff, and other schools conducted in this 
area, opinions based on experience that may be help- 
ful in making training more effective. 


BPR Study Shows Speed Increase 

The average speeds of motor vehicles on main 
rural highways where drivers were free to choose a 
desired speed set an all-time record in 1955, according 
to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce. The new high of 50.7 miles per hour for all 
vehicles is 0.7 mile per hour above the 1954 figure. 
Cooperative studies by 33 states indicate that the aver- 
age 1955 speeds for passenger cars, trucks, and buses 
were 52.1, 45.8, and 52.6 miles per hour, respectively. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the passenger cars exceeded 
50 miles per hour and 18 per cent were traveling over 
60 miles per hour. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
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3 Keeler Street + Danbury, Conn. 
Sustaining Member of IACP 
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be included in every 


Traffic Investigation 





Kit, because... 


@ ROLATAPE cuts measuring time 
with one man operational ease. 


@ ROLATAPE reduces exposure 
to traffic. 


@ ROLATAPE measures and 
records in feet and 
inches as operater walks 
and guides Rolatape. 


@ ROLATAPE gives accurate totals at all times—line to 
line, curb to curb, also skid marks, straight or curved. 

@ ROLATAPE folds compactly for Kit or Glove Compart- 
ment. 

@ ROLATAPE is sold on a money back guarantee, and 
the cost is only $27.50, including leather carrying case. 


SEE YOUR DEALER...OR WRITE TO — 


ROLATAPE INC. 


1741 Fourteenth Street Santa Monica, California 











trucks and 63 per cent of the buses exceeded 50 miles 
per hour. The greatest increase in speeds was record- 
ed in the central and western states where 16 of the 
17 states reporting both in 1954 and 1955 experienced 
an increase in speeds. In the regions which include 
the eastern states, all classes of vehicles show a slight 
decrease in speed. 

During 1947, after all wartime restrictions on motor 
vehicle fuel and tire rationing were lifted, the average 
speed for all vehicles was 46.8 miles per hour with 
passenger cars averaging 47.8, buses 47.4, and trucks 
12.2 miles per hour. 


We Want Your Advice 


Training Filme? 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
has been asked to consider lending its sponsorship 
and facilities to the development of a series of black- 
and-white, 16mm sound films for use in police train- 
ing programs. 

Subjects and outline of script for the films would 
be developed by a special committee of the IACP. 
The interested company would then prepare a shoot- 
ing script to be approved by the committee. A large 
metropolitan police department would assist in shoot- 
ing of the films. 


To determine what action the IACP Board of Ofh- 
cers should take on the proposal, your assistance is 
needed. Will you cooperate by filling out and re- 
turning as soon as possible to [ACP Headquarters the 
following questionnaire? 











1. Do you use training films now? =... 
(a) If so, on what training subjects? 


2. Would your department have funds to pay $100 for 
a training film? 

3. Would you be willing to subscribe to a service supply- 
ing two to six films a year? Fpl teeta 


4. Does your department now have access to a 16mm 


i sect ceiaaininceciaiaawlancahicce 
(a) If not, could your department purchase or rent 
such equipment for your training program? 


5. On what subjects would you like to have training 
films available? —................ 


ote TIT 
City: oe Sate: 





(Please fill out and return to IACP Headquarters, 618 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. The above is for informa- 
tion only and does not commit your department in any way. 
Replies will not be released to any commercial firms.) 
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Drivers Can Reduce Accident Risks 


“The Post Office Department’s experience since 1953 
in organizing and conducting one of the largest safe- 
ty programs in the nation’s history has demonstrated 
that any driver can reduce substantially his own 
risks on the highways,” Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield observed recently. 


“As a result of the Post Office Department’s safety 
program, the postal driver today has become the 
safest driver in postal history. More than 27,000 
postal drivers have earned the nation’s highest award 
—the National Safety Council Award—for establishing 
accident-free driving records during 1955,” Mr. Sum- 
merfield noted. 

“These results achieved by so many drivers of vary- 
ing ages, temperaments and experience in widely dif- 
fering sections of the nation lead us to believe that 
any person who drives can—by the application of safe 
driving practices and compliance with local traffic 
laws and regulations—remove at least 75 per cent ol 
the hazards involved for him in driving on the nation’s 
highways,” Mr. Summerfield commented, in releasing 
highlights of the Post Office Department's 1955 Prog- 
ress Report on Motor Vehicle Accident Prevention. 


The Post Office Department's motor vehicle fleet, 
Mr. Summerfield reported, consists of more than 
85,000 vehicles operated by more than 100,000 employ- 
ees who service city and rural mail routes all oven 
America. The Department is far and away the largest 
single operator of motor vehicles in the nation. Its 
vehicles annually travel a distance equivalent to five 
round trips to the sun. 

“In 1953 after the new postal administration came 
into office,” the Postmaster General explained, “it 
found a safety problem of huge dimensions involving 
postal vehicles and drivers in every community in the 
nation in which they operated. It is estimated that 
the accident rate for the Department’s government- 
owned motor vehicles operated in metropolitan areas 
during 1953 was approximately 13 for every 100,000 
miles driven.” 

“To combat this problem,” he continued, “the Post 
Office Department’s Motor Vehicle Accident Program 
was launched early in 1954, and was expanded grad- 
ually in 1955 into a well-rounded positive program 
to prevent accidents.” 

The 1955 Progress Report just released showed 
that during the last half of 1955, the accident rate 
for all of the Post Office Department's Vehicles used 
in metropolitan areas was cut to a new all-time low 
of 4 per 100,0000 miles. 


“This reduction,” Mr. Summerfield stated, “apply- 
ing as it does to a large organization such as the 
Postal Service and its large number of drivers, demon- 
states, we believe, that any driver can reduce his own 
chances of damage or injury on the highways. He 
can acquire the skill and knowledge to protect him- 
self and his family, by learning, and following, the 
instructions that are readily available from national 
and local safety authorities. 


“However, no one can sit back complacently and 
feel that he is a good driver and that it is only the 
other fellow who needs to learn. This is the kind of 
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attitude which has helped to cause the nation’s ap- 
palling death toll on the highways.” 

In its safe driving efforts, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Summerfield explained, has not only tried 
to assist its drivers in improving their technical skills 
in driving, but it has laid particular emphasis upon 
right driving attitudes. He said: 

“We encourage the attitude that no driver knows 
it all, that there is always room for improvement, and 
for more courtesy and common sense in driving. 
Many of our people who were good drivers before 
have expressed surprise over how much they have 
learned through the safety program. This experience 
has taught us in the Post Office Department that, 
with the proper driving attitude and training in the 
rules of safety, anyone can become a better driver.” 


Troopers Bring ‘em Back A-driving 





Captain Frank Berglund and ten sergeants of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol recently traveled to 


92 


Detroit to take delivery of new Dodge 230-hp. police 


pursuit cars. While in Detroit the troopers were 
guests of Dodge officials at a luncheon and were given 
a tour of the vast Dodge plant. 


Will A Secretary Go To Heaven? 


(This is reprinted exclusively for those who at one 
time or another have served, or will serve, as secre- 
tary to an organization.) 


If a Secretary writes a letter, it is too long. If he 
sends a postal, it’s too short. If he doesn’t send a 
notice, he is lazy. If he attends a committee meeting, 
he’s butting in. If he stays away, he is a shirker. II 
he duns the members for dues, he is insulting. If he 
fails to collect dues, he is slipping. If he asks fon 
advice, he is incompetent. If he does not, he is bull- 
headed. If he writes his reports complete, they are 
too long. If he condenses them, they are incomplete. 
If he talks on a subject, he is trying to run things. II 
he remains quiet, he has lost interest in the meetings. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; if the others won't do it, 
the Secretary must. 


The Florida Highway Patrol has been given the 
1955 Layman’s Award for sight conservation from the 
Florida Optometric Association for its part in “screen- 
ing driver's license applicants to determine if they are 
qualified visually for driving.” 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

° LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 

OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 

OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 

EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
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RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 

INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 

SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 

INDEXED RECORDING 

© VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 

INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
¢ IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
° INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
° 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT SS 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 
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America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 


and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 


We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Write For New 108 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














The above photo carries its own caption, spelled 
out in terms of 112 patrol cars and troopers of the 
North Carolina State Highway Patrol. Col. James R. 
Smith, Patrol Commander, gave the Slow Down and 
Live campaign a spectacular start in his state with 
this aerial photograph which was given wide publicity. 


Liberty Mutual Aids Police Training 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
has received a grant of $7,500 from the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston. 

The funds will be used in development work. Spe- 
cifically, the Liberty grant will enable the Traffic In- 
stitute to develop an instructor’s guide for use with 
its Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual. 

Including the 1956 grant, the insurance company 
has provided $55,500 to the Traffic Institute since 1951 
for development of basic training manuals. These 
manuals are now being incorporated in a new and 
greatly expanded edition of the Traffic Accident In- 
vestigator’s Manual, scheduled for publication late1 
in the year. 

The new grant from Liberty Mutual will make pos- 
sible the development of a guide for instructors to use 
when the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual is 
the training text. Previous editions of this book have 
been used in police training programs throughout the 
United States and in several foreign countries. 

“Funds provided by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company are helping us to meet a serious need in 
the police traffic training field,” said Ray Ashworth, 
acting director of the Traffic Institute. “This need 
is for ‘how to do’ publications for men on the police 
traffic firing line: the accident investigators, the en- 
forcement officers, and those assigned to traffic direc- 
tion. These ‘operational-level’ publications are in 
great demand, and we appreciate the Liberty support 
that enables us to pursue this important activity.” 


NIELSEN-RionpA, INc., of New York City, recently 
developed a new metal alloy, known as Sta-Brite, for 
use in the manufacture of its complete line of fire 
and police badges and uniform accessories. The 
golden-colored metal can be polished like solid gold 
and is said to last a lifetime. A 32-page catalog of 
this equipment is now available and may be secured 
upon request to Nielsen-Rionda, 40 John Street, New 
York City. 
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The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


This letter is being written to enlist your help and 
that of your Association in creating better public un- 
derstanding of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


We, in the military, are convinced that the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 is a big step toward achieving a 
sound military preparedness program to deter, and 
if necessary repel, the threat posed to our nation by 
International Communism and the nations that. spon- 
sor it. We believe that a moderately-sized standing 
military force, backed up by a well-trained reserve, 
is compatible with American tradition and interferes 
least with the normal course of American community 
life. -This Act provides several optional programs for 
the young man, from which he can select the most 
convenient method of fulfilling his military service 
obligation. A program is available for the youth 
to discharge his military service obligation early in 
his life—barring national emergency or war—so that 
he can later turn his attention to his civilian career, 
or continue his education. The Act also allows the 
young man to fulfill his military service obligation, 
and again barring national emergency or war, look 
ahead to marriage, a home and family, without the 
interruption of being drafted into military service. 
The training that he receives on active duty, and the 
training that he continues with his local Reserve unit, 
is assurance that he will not be hurried into a war 
half-trained and only partially acquainted with the 
techniques necessary for survival on modern battle- 
fields. 


With the advent of the atomic age and the inception 
of mass destruction super weapons, warfare today, as 
you know, is not limited to specific localities but can 
range throughout the world, unrestricted by the 
ocean barriers and polar regions. In the event of 
an attack upon us by our would-be enemies, we can 
expect them to strike directly at our factories, oun 
cities, our towns and our communities. The “Civil- 
ian-Military Team’ is becoming more and more a 
vital and necessary part of our defense structure. 


The role of law enforcement agencies—always of 
major importance—has assumed an even more im- 
portant role today. It is reassuring to know that 
groups like yours, which are dedicated to public serv- 
ice in times of peace, are available to serve our peo- 
ple in times of grave national danger. Since the po- 
liceman is a major cog in the mechanism of domestic 
defense, and is cognizant of the diverse and compli- 
cated problems likely to be encountered in repelling 
an all-out assault upon the nation, and since he ap- 
preciates the value of a well-trained reserve to rein- 
force the standing military and police forces, we ask 
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his help in presenting the Reserve Forces Act to the 
American citizen within the Fifth Army Area. 

Any assistance your Association can render in fa- 
miliarizing those engaged in law enforcement occupa- 
tions within the 13 states of our Army Area with the 
new Reserve legislation will be greatly appreciated. 
Adoption of personnel policies, which aid and support 
the training of Reservists by all professions, businesses 
and industries, will be a big step forward in obtain- 
ing an adequate and well-trained Reserve. 

W. H. ARNOLD 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Commanding, Headquarters 
Fifth Army, Chicago, II. 


Commends Article By Henry Blake 

After reading every issue of The Police Chief, it is 
passed around to other officers, and we find your ar- 
ticles both interesting and thought-provoking. How- 
ever, the April issue was particularly interesting to 
us because it contained the words of one of our long- 
time friends, Henry Blake. It almost seems as though 
his philosophy of living radiates from this article ap- 
pearing after his death. 
CuieF S. R. PURDUE 
Department of Police 
Topeka, Kansas 


Jamaica Expresses Appreciation 

I would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
you and your Association for all you did in arranging 
" a most interesting and instruc- 
tive program for me during 
my recent visit to the United 
States. 


I was able to learn a great 
deal in a short time about 
traffic control and accident 
prevention at the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. I am truly appreci- 
ative of the time given to me 
by members of the staff of the 
Institute, the IACP Traffic 
Division, the Chicago Police 
Department, the Chicago Citi- 
zens Traffic Safety Board, and the Kansas City Police 
Department. 





Comm’r Michelin 


I was most grateful, too, to Mrs. Paulhus, your office 
manager, for all the trouble she took in making vari- 
ous arrangements for me. 

My very best wishes to the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 


R. T. MICHELIN 
Commissioner 

The Jamaica Constabulary 
Jamaica 


Not speed but following-too-closely caused the most 
accidents on Florida highways last year, the Florida 
Highway Patrol reports. Speed, however, led the 
field in deatl:-dealing crashes. Of 13,177 wrecks 
caused by following too closely, only 26 resulted in 
death; while excessive speed caused 11,499 crashes, 
of which 356 resulted in death. 
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i TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, The Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 4—One-week course for Fleet Supervisors, Traffic In- 

stitute, Evanston, III. 
June 11—Ten-week Juvenile Officers’ Institute, University 
of Minnesota, Mineapolis 14, Minn. 
Jun. 11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol (for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Jun. 18—Six-day Institute on Science in Law Enforcement, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
June 18—Summer session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jun. 21—Two-day Northwest regional conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Aug. 6—11-day Course in Criminal Law for Police Officers, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 

Sept. 17—Three-week Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver Li- 
cense Administration Training Program, Admin- 
istration of License Examining. Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 17—Fall 1956 Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 

Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 24—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 8—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 15—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulations (For Army), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 22—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 

men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 12—One and one-half week course in Traffic Control 
Devices and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Nov. 26—Three-week course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 

phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
| ie A 

Dec. 17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Chief of Police. Experienced municipal police 
executive wishes position as chief of a munic ipal force 
in a city of 10,000 or more population. Fifteen years 
of police work in midwestern city of 45,000 popula- 
tion. Veteran of World War II, 45 years of age, 
married, graduate of FBI National Academy. Rele1 
to MA-I11. 


Former Police Captain, with over 17 years of 
experience in all phases of law enforcement, desires 
position in the Southwest. Ten years in an Eastern 
city identification bureau; well versed in identilica- 
tion, photography and records, including field work; 
interrogation and procedure, with good knowledge 
of police administration. Age 45, excellent references. 
Member of IAI and IACP. Refer to MA-112. 


Most Dangerous Age? Early 30's 

The age group with the greatest number of traffic 
law violators in New Jersey in 1953 was from 25-29, 
but a year later the largest number of violators was 
in the 30-34 age group, Director of Motor Vehicles 
Frederick J. Gassert, Jr., told a meeting of traffic 
court judges in Trenton recently. 

“Sometimes I have been called the teen-agers’ 
friend,” Mr. Gassert said, “but I make no defense of 
any age group. There is no gain in over-emphasizing 
any bad driving the young drivers do. You will find 
that drivers in one age group can be just as screwy as 
in another age group.” 


The Beverly Hills, Calif., emergency police signal- 
ing service, operated by that city for business firms 
and residents for more than 20 years, was recently 
transferred to the American District Telepraph Co. 
These new subscribers will increase to 115 the number 
protected by ADT in the fabulous city of stars and 
multimillionaires. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

Jun. 7-8—West South Central regional meeting of IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Jaybank Hotel, To- 
peka, Kans. 

Jun. 10-12—24th Annual Convention, Alabama Sheriffs’ 
and Peace Officers’ Association, Russell Erskine 
Hotel, Huntsville, Ala. 

Jun. 11-12—Mountain Pacific regional meeting of [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, La Fonda Hotel, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Jun. 11-13—Texas Police Association Conference, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Jun. 11-14—Police Conference, State of New York, Gross- 

ingers Hotel, Grossingers, N. Y. 
Jun. 14-16—Washington State Sheriffs Association, Monte 
Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 

June 18-19—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Jun. 18-20—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 18-20—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jun. 18-20—National Sheriffs’ Association, Sheraton-May- 

flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
June 18-22—Fourth Annual Conference, National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Jun, 21-22—East North Central regional meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Jul. 16-19—27th Annual Convention, Florida Peace Officers’ 
Association, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 
Jul. 22-25—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jul. 23-26—56th Annual Conference, New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 9-11—Montana Police Protective Association, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

Aug. 15-17—Police Association of Ontario, LaSalle Hotel, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 24-25—Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police, La 
Fords Banquet Room, Seward, Alaska. 

Aug. 25-26—11th Annual Meeting, Parole and Probation 
Compact Administrators, Hotel Statler, Los 





Angeles, Calif. 
Aug. 27-31—86th Annual Congress of Correction, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 6-8—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, Ken- 
osha, Wis. ; 
Sept. 9-1l—New Mexico Sheriffs and Police Association, 
Silver City, N. M. 
Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
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Sept. 17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
6lst Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Oct. 8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 23-24—56th Annual Convention, Georgia Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 
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The National Safety Council has declared that a 
traffic accident emergency exists in the United States. 


The largest March traffic accident toll in history 
spurred the Council to send the figures to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety on the eve of 
the first of four regional conferences scheduled in 
May, in Atlantic City, Miami Beach, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 


The Council also wired each state governor, noti- 
fying him of the critical situation and urging an 
all-out effort to reverse the upward traffic accident 
trend. 


“Don’t Break the Record’”’ was the watchword of 
the Council, which was inspired by the danger that 
the all-time record of 39,969 trafic deaths in 1941 
will be broken if the 1956 trend continues unchecked. 

Che Council said a projection of the first quarter 
death toll shows that the nation must reduce the toll 
by 300 deaths every month for the remaining eight 
months of the year to hold the toll below the record 
figure 

To keep it below last year’s 38,300 level, 500 lives 
a month must be saved. 

Che March death toll was 2,960—up 12 per cent 
over March last year. Not only was it the largest 
March toll in history, but the 13th consecutive month 
of increase. 

Deaths were up 11 per cent for the first quarter of 
the year. The three-month total of 8,590 was the 
second largest ever recorded for the period, and was 
surpassed by only 25 deaths in the record first quar- 
ter of 1937. 

The Council appealed to the general public to meet 
the seriousness of the traffic situation with united 
effort to improve traffic behavior. 

“Are we going to accept 40,000 dead and countless 
others maimed and disfigured as the price of the motor 
age?’’ Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, demanded. 
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“Drive safely yourself,” he said, “and prevent the 
one accident you can control—the one that involves 
you. Then get behind a community attack on this 
problem. Back your officials to the hilt in whatever 
needs to be done to stop this carnage.” 

To prove it can be done, Dearborn pointed to 15 


states which have reduced traffic fatalities this year in 
the face of the national trend. These states were: 


RAE aS eee ee ee 45% 
[0 ESS Sa Se Sn ae sp -34%, 
| RRS SE Spe as a ener ae -24% 
oe, ee -23% 
on pede 5 SRR MERRIER oh Sok ane Ree ape perenne -20% 
ONE i citi neha sansa dsectieii -19% 
OE En ae eee aan -19% 
OS eS RE es ee ee -14% 
SSE Re Scien ern 0 ae ne -14% 
| eS SS Ba Se a ee - 8% 
EO SR LOE a eee ee - 6% 
CO Pa ee ee ee - 4% 
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Travel figures are available only for January, the 
Council said, and in that month motor vehicle mile- 
age was running about 8 per cent ahead of the previ- 
ous January. Deaths in January were up 5 per cent. 
On this basis the death rate of 6.3 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion miles was lower than in the previous year. 


As with the states, some cities reported improve- 
ments despite the overall increase for all cities. 
Among 577 reporting cities, 107 had fewer deaths in 
March, and 155 had fewer deaths for the three months. 

Among those with fewer deaths for three months, 
the following have populations of more than 200,000: 
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In March, 418 of the 577 cities had perfect records. 
Of these the three largest were Minneapolis, Minn. 
(521,7000) ; Rochester, N. Y. (332,500), and Akron, 
Ohio (274,600) . 

For three months, 278 of the cities still had perfect 
records, the three largest being Flint, Mich. (163,000) ; 
Erie, Pa. (130,800) , and Kansas City, Kan. (129,600) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of three months, ranking according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
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750,000-1,000,000 Population 
ee CG 
Cleveland,, Ohio ______ a 
Se I 


500,000-750,000 Population 

I ee 
Minneapolis, Minn. —_ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. a 
Ee ae 


200,000-350,000 Population 


piouaence, |. t: 
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100,000-200,000 Population 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. _------- 
Madison, Wis. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ______ 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. __________- 
Las Vegas, Nev. __- 
Wyandotte, Mich. —- 


10,000-25,000 Population 

Birmingham, Mich. ~_---~--~~- 
Casper, Wyo. - 
Culver City, Calif. 
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Associated Research, Inc. (Keeler Polygraph) 
Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, Inc. 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

Creighton Shirt Company, Inc. 
W. S. Darley & Company ____- 
A. Dubois and Son, Inc. 
Eastern Industries, Inc. ~~—- 
Faurot, Inc. (Dondero) —----~~- 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. ~__~- 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. —- 
The Gamewell Company —__- 


Charles Greenblatt ~~~ 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

International City Managers’ 
Metcalf Bros. & Co., Inc. _----- 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. ~~~ 
Miro-Flex Company, Inc. —_- 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor} 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. ~~~ 
Research Products, Inc. —- 
Rolatape, Inc. 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co. ______- 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 
Sterling Siren Alarm Co., Inc. ~~~ 
Charles C Thomas Publisher __ 

Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. _-__- 
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The Police Chief 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 
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FEDERAL 11/‘' Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 


SS 
The Federal 11/2” cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
1°/2"" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


A scientifically balanced 
shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
$4 156MItE oxeincitte tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 

showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. for safe apprehension. 





A light-weight, low ve- 
locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 
riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 
spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 


A 30,000 candle power flare at- 
tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
ie _ gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
| J help officers on dangerous night assignments. 


<a -- 





SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 

SN OTAAAGHUTE FLAME SHELL solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 

The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 

enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 

to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 








EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 
action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 





SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 











HANDSOME HERE’S A BADGE 


MINIATURE ee 4°)! ey 
OR REGULATION — 
SIZE BADGES 


+ THIS BADGE WILL MAKE YOU THINK TWIC 


BEFORE ORDERING ORDINARY GOLD BADGE 


4 
Why e « e Because this new HI-GLO Badge is dif- 


ferent. It is made from an entirely new material —a rich 


looking golden metal that is solid gold color throughout. 
That's why you can polish a HI-GLO badge for a life- 
time. Every HI-GLO badge will have deluxe enamel 


Nee 
: 


ES 


lettering and a ruby colored stone set in the eye of the 


eagle. (Stone optional at extra charge.) You can see, 


<ashoePEs 
~ 


the new HI-GLO badges will be something special, a dis- 
tinctive badge for those who want the very finest gold 
color badge. 


SEE YOUR Saas Seagie has ee BLACKINTON 


ples of the new HI-GLO 


badge. Ask him for more V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 
BLACKINTON DEALER information. 














